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STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC 

REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
HOW AMERICAN SCHOOLS FAIL 

THE HIGH WAGE BUGABOO 

A NATION'S GRATITUDE 


THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affliated. 


It talks for 


you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


home every week in the year. 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 


progress of the workers generally. 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 


per member per year. 


While almost all other publica- 


tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefited by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 


pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple. Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 


Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street, 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday. Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thurdays., 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers--John A. Martin. Secretary. 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet 2d Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave, 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays. 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia, 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Satur- 
days. Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, LB. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Tuesdays, Building 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2ud and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30. and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30. 
§3 Sixth Street. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Bullding Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workecs No. 537—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day. Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays. Building Trades Temple. 


Union—Meets Wednesdays at 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Ferryhoatmen’s 
166 Steuart. 

Foundry Employees—Meet at Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. I1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays. Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays. Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas end Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays. Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers. Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays. Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace. Sec.. 1114 Mission, 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—-E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No, 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 86—Meet 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days, 248 Pacific Building. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Building. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 124. 


No. 8~—236 Pacific 


GOOD GooDs 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


AGood Placeto Trade 


A Thoroughly 
Human Store 
Your Custom 
Cordially Invited 


SPRING GOODS NOW SHOWN 


Market at Fifth 


San Francisco 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Mect 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays. Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday st 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple, 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Photographic Workers—Drutds’ Hall, 44 Page. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No, 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St, 

Railroad Boilermakers—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Railroad Machinists—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Railroad Steamfitters—Meet 3d Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Mondays, 113 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 


Sheet Metal Workers No, 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 
Lador Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Shoe Repairers—Meet Ist and 8rd Th 
Labor Temple. sasaice 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Stationary Firemen—Meet 1st and 3a 
Labor Temple. Si ain 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No, 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 1st and 3rd Wi 3 
days, Lahor Temple. eae 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2ni 
Labor Temple. arene 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2; 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. is 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Redmen’s Hall, Golden Gate Avenue. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant, 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont, 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No, 21—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg, 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet 1st and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 


United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 
Hall, Albion Avenue. 


Upholsterersa—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Walters No, 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
828 Mission. 

Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple, 

Waltresses—Moet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission, 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meot Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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San Francisco, March 17, 1922. 

The California Metal Trades Association has 
issued to the press and to the membership of their 
association a bulletin in which the membership is 
advised to again reduce the wages of their em- 
ployees. 

As an excuse for their contemplated action 
they claim the shipbuilding and metal industry 
of this district is dull and they are losing con- 
tracts to other sections of the country and Can- 
ada by reason of the high (?) wages paid here. 

In substantiation they cite a contract for a ship 
awarded in the East; a big ship repair job went 
to Vancouver, B. C., and four lesser incidents. 

If all the other instances are accounted for as 
readily as the ship repair contract that went to 
Vancouver, B. C., they would have no reason for 
complaint as the Pacific American steamship As- 
sociation is on record for the following: 

“In the case of the ‘Bessie Dollar’ we would call 
your attention to the fact that she is registered as 
a Canadian ship and therefore it was quite in 
order to repair her at Vancouver.” 

Their bulletin states that “most of our well- 
equipped shops are standing practically idle,” and 
further on we find the following (speaking of 
Eastern competitors): ‘Their workmen are pro- 
ducing both quantity and quality and they adopt 
and use the latest up-to-date methods and machin- 
ery, so that their costs are reduced to the mini- 
mum,” 

They would have the people believe that 
high (?) wages are to blame for loss of contracts 
in no greater proportion than all other localities 
are experiencing during the present depression. 

The workmen here should not be made to pay, 
in low wages, for the lack of the “latest up-to- 
date methods and machinery” in the local shops. 

The figures given in their bulletin relative to 
wages paid in other localities are greatly exag- 
gerated and are, in truth, no lower in proportion 
to wages paid here now than at any time in the 
last twenty years. 

Quoting further from their bulletin: “Looking 
the hard, cold facts straight in the face, it is our 
conclusion that we are paying too high for mini- 
mum ability and getting too little for it, and we 
can either ‘fiddle along’ with a few men at a high 
minimum or put to work a lot of men at a much 
lower minimum .. .” 

Is this the only result of the much-vaunted open 
shop, “American” Plan under which they have 
been operating since November, 1919? 

Just previous to the ten per cent cut forced 
on their employees last August they sang the 
same song, and there are more men idle now than 
last August. 

A further arbitrary and unjustified cut in wages 
will only tend to still further reduce the produc- 
tive efficiency of dissatisfied workmen who, if 
goaded by such actions of the employers, must 
resist in one way or another, for even the worm 
will turn. 

“A reduction will help us in landing contracts.” 
They said the same thing would happen after 
the wage cut last August. Will they repeat the 
dose again next fall? Very likely they will, 
unless, as a result of other causes than reduced 
wages, business generally throughout the country 
is very much improved. : 

Higher wages here as compared with other sec- 
tions is not the factor that might be losing con- 
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tracts to this district, and we quote Mr. McGregor, 
president of the Union Iron Works in 1914, to 
show that this section can compete even with 
much higher wages paid here than, for instance, 
at Newport News, Va., where the wages then 
were “ considerably lower. About 60 
per cent of their employees are colored, but they 
don’t get the efficiency out of them, of course,” 

The Newport News shipyard was then working 
a nine-hour day, while the eight-hour day pre- 
vailed here, yet the Union Iron Works underbid 
them and secured a contract for an oil-carrying 
steamer which was completed ahead of time, 
thereby securing a “considerable bonus” to the 
Union Iron Works. 

We know that the statement of inability to com- 


| pete because of the slightly higher wage scale 


paid here is untrue and proven such by many 


examples in many years up to the latter part of | 
1919, during which time the best mechanics in the | 
world, working under astisfactory wages and con- 


ditions in a climate which permits a better day’s 
work than anywhere else, gave to the employer a 
great advantage over their competitors. 

For more than two years the local yards and 
shops have been operating under conditions of 
their own choosing, paying such wages and im- 
posing such conditions upon the workmen as they 
please, yet the best they can say for their system 
is, we must reduce the workmen still further be- 
cause we have not been getting the production 
and efficiency we want. Will further grinding 
down of the workmen result in more efficiency 
and production? Surely not. 

The contemplated wage rate would reduce 
mechanics in the shipbuilding and metal industry 
to a wage much lower than laborers are receiving 
in other industries and would be a rate only 30 
per cent higher than before the war while living 
costs are still sixty per cent higher than before 
the war. 

We wish to warn the employers of the ship- 
building and metal industry of this district that 
they are, by their actions in reducing wages be- 
yond all reason, sowing the wind of discontent as 
will reap the whirlwind of the future. 

BAY CITIES METAL TRADES COUNCIL, 

R. W. Burton, President. 
Frank C, Miller, Secretary. 
——— ee 
UNEMPLOYMENT HOLDS. 

In discussing unemployment conditions in 
Illinois on the first of February, the State De- 
partment of Labor says: 

“Optimism was sounded in letters, which sev- 
eral manufacturers attached to their reports, and 
the free employment service superintendents re- 
port better feeling in the cities in which offices are 
being operated. However, this better feeling has 
not manifested itself to any great extent in an 
increase in industrial operations or the reduction 
of unemployment.” 

—————_@Q—_____ 

Of the five powers at the Conference the 
United States is the richest by far. Its national 
wealth is estimated at 350 billions. The British 
Empire’s, next in order, is little more than half 
that much. The United States has a national 
debt amounting to 6.9 per cent of its wealth. 
On the other hand, the debt of the British Em- 
pire is more than a quarter of its wealth—26 
per cent. 


= Statement to the Public “- 


WHAT WILL YOU DO? 

Late cables from the Near East: “Three more 
cargoes of food wanted immediately in Russian 
Armenia! Otherwise they die—thousands of 
them.” 

Dr. Elliott of American Women’s Hospital, 
Erivan: “Impossible to tell of misery in spite 
of enormous work of Near East Relief. We have 
eight hundred fifty-two cases in the hospital and 
children dying in all corners,” 

To Charles Vickrey, New York City: “Near 
East protests against 25 per cent cut in appro- 
priations. Relief directors report reduced funds 


mean death to literally thousands of innocent 
children now on. their doorsteps. Can we as 
Christians brush them aside to die? Answer 


rests with citizens of California and other states. 
America is wealthiest nation world has ever 
known despite the prevailing but temporary de- 
pression. Shall we fill our barns with plenty 
while innocent children die and America’s soul 
shrivels?” 

H. C. McAfee, Beirut District: “Emergency on 
account of refugees demands immediate action. 
Thousands camped by roadsides. Sickness on 
account of exposure and insufficient food. Find 
money somewhere and cable authority to relieve 
worst distress. Widow refugees begging us to 
save their children. Crowding orphanages to 
limit of resources.” 

What do they think? “Is God dead or Ameri- 
can personnel asleep? Why should we be cut 
25 per cent and turn out one-fourth of our chil- 
dren to die?” O America, help quickly! 

Whose dead children are these? Children of 
soldiers killed in battle. Allies promised to feed 
them if they would help, but forgot. 

Whose responsibility? Are these dead chil- 
dren on your doorstep? 

Heed their cries. May the spirit of God carry 
their cries to the heart of America. 

Dependent upon us. In hospitals, orphanages 
and bread lines our foreign personnel looks to 
us to keep them supplied. 
short. 


They are running 
We have the easiest task and we must 
not fail the noble men and women who are giving 
their lives to help save these homeless little chil- 
dren from starvation. We have a beautiful coun- 
try, comfortable homes and are a prosperous peo- 
ple. The appeal is urgent. Have a heart, drop 
everything and come to the rescue. 

Opportunity knocks. Railroads offer us free 
freight on 400 cars before April 1. 

What will you do? 

ee 

A French engineer is planning to start an auto- 
mobile service across the Sahara Desert. The 
plan is to carry freight by specially built motor 
trucks from Tuggurt, which is the end of the 
Algerian Railroad, to the Niger River, just east 
of Timbuctu, and return. About two weeks 
would be required to make the trip each way. 
The trucks will be built on the caterpillar prin- 
ciple, like the war tanks. They will have to carry 
gasoline enough for the entire trip. If this plan 


for a modern caravan route is put into practice 
it will form an important connection between the 
northern coast of Africa and the territory lying 
north of the Gulf of Guinea. 


Four 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

Each month the legislative representatives of 
the American I*ederation of Labor make a report 
of the legislation proposed in Congress and the 
attitude upon-it taken by labor. These reports 
are published monthly in the American Federa- 
tionist. Following is a brief summary of meas- 
ures before Congress, but if you desire further 
information you will find the full report of the 
Legislative Committee in the March issue of the 
American Federationist. 

Tying Men to Their Jobs.—S. 3147, by Senator 
Kenyon, provides for a settlement of disputes be- 
tween employers and employees in the coal min- 
ing industry, to establish a board for an adjust- 
ment of such disputes and to stabilize conditions 
of production, 

When disputes between employers and em- 
ployees can not be settled between themselves 
directly they must be referred to a National Coal 
Mining Board. This board is selected in the 
same manner as the Railroad Labor Board, from 
which the railroad employees have not found 
that impartiality promised them by the promoters 
of that law in and out of Congress. Three coal 
miners, three operators and three to represent the 
“public” comprise the board. They are each to 
receive an annual salary of $10,000. If the board 
finds that its decision is violated by either the 
operator or miner it shall make public its finding. 
A most remarkable section of the bill recognizes 
the right of women to work in the coal mines. 

The employment of women in.the mines of 
England was stopped by order of Queen Vic- 
tOria i loon. 
grant that the country was aroused to a high 
pitch of indignation, Mr. William Green, secre- 
tary of the United Mine Workers of America, 
alarmed at the purpose of the bill, gave out this 
statement: “The bill provides for compulsory 
arbitration and establishment of open shop meth- 
ods in the mining industry. While it provides 
for the recognition of the right to bargain col- 
lectively it makes collective bargaining unwork- 
able by providing for compulsory arbitration.” 
Adjusted Compensation. — Notwith- 
standing the very great opposition from various 
manufacturers’ associations and banking interests 
there is a strong sentiment in Congress for the 
Much difference of opin- 
ion, however, exists as to the method of raising 
the funds to carry out the provisions of the law 
when enacted. Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House and urged 
the passage of some measure that would give 
recognition of the debt we owe those who offered 
However, 
protests were entered against raising the money 
to pay the compensation by levying a so-called 
sales tax. It was pointed out to the committee 
that there were other ways to provide the money. 
It was also contended that giving former service 
men adjusted compensation in one part of the 
bill and then taking it away from them through 
a consumption sales tax in another part would 
be absurd. 2 

Discharged Without Warning.—An order was 
issued February 9 by the Secretary of the Navy 
that 16,000 employees of the navy yards of the 
country should be laid off indefinitely. There had 
been no warning that such a move was contem- 
plated. About the same time the United States 
Shipping Board intimated it would award a con- 
tract for reconditioning the “Leviathan” to the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany at a price nearly $2,000,000 above what it 
could be done for in the Boston Navy Yard. In 
order to prevent this action of the United States 
Shipping Board, Senator Lodge introduced an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill per- 
mitting the navy yards to bid on such work unless 
otherwise directed by the President of the United 
States. This was passed by the Senate, February 


The practice had become so fla- 


Soldiers 


passage of a bonus bill. 


the supreme sacrifice in the great war. 


11, and was sent to conference. Notwithstanding 
this the United States Shipping Board awarded 
the contract to the Newport News Company Feb- 
ruary 15. One of the peculiar features of the 
giving of the contract to a private concern is the 
fact that there is only one navy yard on the At- 
lantic coast big enough to float the “Leviathan.” 
This is the Boston Navy Yard. It will therefore 
be necessary to tow the vessel to Boston, dock 
it and after the completion of the repairs neces- 
sary to be made there the vessel will be towed 
back to Newport News. The cost of this pro- 
cedure will be $600,000. 

Adding to the Unemployed.—The unemployed 
of the District of Columbia are the latest victims 
of congressional action. H. R. 10101, which pro- 
vides appropriations for conducting the govern- 
ment of the District, was reduced $6,000,000 on 
its way from the district officials to its passage in 
the House, February 10. Mr. Dawes, the effi- 
ciency expert, knocked off $2,000,000 and the 
House $4,000,000. The appropriations eliminated 
provided for the building of a conduit to save 
the people of Washington from a_ threatened 
water famine, improving the streets, alleys and 
roads of the District and other necessary public 
works. These improvements are not only needed 
but would have been the means of supplying 
work to the thousands of unemployed in Wash- 
ington. Members of Congress contended that 
they were carrying out the policy of President 
Harding, who, in addressing the recent Unem- 
ployment Conference, warned those taking part 
that the government would not spend any money 
to help the unemployed. The action of Congress 
also emphasizes the necessity of suffrage for the 
District of Columbia. If the people of the Dis- 
trict were permitted to legislate for their own 
interests, these improvements would have been 
provided for. 

Chinese Coolie Bill—Mr. Walter S, Dilling- 
ham, chairman of the so-called Hawaiian Emer- 
gency Labor Commission, left Honolulu Febru- 
ary 1 for Washington to again urge upon Con- 
gress the passage of the bill to admit Chinese 
coolies under bond into the Hawaiian Islands. 
According to statements made by him, the at- 
tempt to coolieize that territory of the United 
States will be made first in the Senate. 

Aids Patent Office Employees—A bill (H. R. 
7077) to increase salaries and add to the number 
of employees of the Patent Office was passed by 
the Senate February 15. Although the increase 
in salaries would not be paid out of funds in the 
Treasury but from the surplus receipts of the 
office, a most determined campaign was directed 
against it. Representative John I. Nolan of Cali- 
fornia, who never loses an opportunity to raise 
his voice in the interest of the wage earners, left 
a sick bed while the bill was before the House 
to advocate its passage. After an all-day fight 
he won out by a big majority. 

Workmen’s Compensation.—Representatives of 
insurance companies and their sympathizers are 
making a fight against the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 
10034) providing for workmen’s compensation for 
persons injured in industry in the District of 
Columbia. Representative Underhill of Massa- 
chusetts has presented a bill (H. R. 9546) having 
for its purpose the protection of casualty insur- 
ance companies. The Fitzgerald bill has all the 
good features of the Ohio bill, including a state 
fund from which compensation shall be paid. 
This is very objectionable to the insurance inter- 
ests. That Representative Underhill is interested 
more in insurance companies than in labor is evi- 
denced by the fact that in a speech made in New 
York April 21, 1921, before the National Metal 
Trades Association, he untruthfully charged that 
during the war “the attitude of union labor and 
its leaders was so selfish, seditious, so disgrace- 
ful and disloyal that from that time to today” 
he was from Missouri and had to be shown. The 
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Underhill bill is favored by insurance companies, 
which is satisfactory evidence that it will not be 
for the benefit of persons injured in industry. 

Farm Legislation Necessary.—Several bills hav- 
ing for their purpose the aiding of the farmers 
are being heartily supported by the American 
Federation of Labor. Your legislative representa- 
tives have appeared before committees handling 
the bills in the interests of the farmers. The in- 
terests of labor and the farmers are so interwoven 
that when one suffers from any cause the other 
is also affected. Your representatives will con- 
tinue to urge upon Congress the necessary legis- 
lation that will encourage the farming industry. 

Against Rural Letter Carriers—H. R. 1744, 
authorizing the Postmaster General temporarily 
to reduce the pay of rural letter carriers for 
disciplinary purposes instead of suspending them 
without pay, has been favorably reported to the 
House. In the hands of an arbitrary official this 
proposal, if it became a law, could do great in- 
jury to the rural letter carriers. All that would 
be necessary, if he desired to reduce wages, would 
be to find some imaginary grievance against many 
carriers and reduce them temporarily to the next 
grade, 

Another Blue Law.—H. R. 9753, by Representa- 
tive Fitzgerald, proposes to make it unlawful to 
keep open in the District of Columbia any “danc- 
ing saloon, theater, bowling alley, place of public 
assembly or amusement for secular purposes or 
to engage in unlawful sports” on Sunday. The 
bill does not designate what are “unlawful 
sports.” 

Unemployment.—H. R. 10353, by Representa- 
tive Nolan, is a companion bill to S. 2749, which 
provides that in periods of industrial activity 
appropriations shall be made for public works 
to be used in times of industrial depression. This 
is in line with declarations of the American Fed- 
erations of Labor, which contends that the coun- 
try should be prepared to begin great public 
works as soon as unemployment becomes acute 
instead of waiting until such periods and then 
delaying appropriate legislation until it is too late 
to help those who have been forced into idleness. 
It is also carrying out the contention of Presi- 
dent Gompers that unemployment is not an in- 
curable evil. 

Reclassification —The reclassification bill, which 
passed the House December 15 was sent to the 
Senate and referred February 3 to the Committee 
on Appropriations. Every effort is being put 
forth to have this bill enacted into law before 
the end of the fiscal year. The House eliminated 
the bonus for government employees from the 
appropriation bill on the plea that it would be 
provided for in the reclassification bill. It was 
said that if the reclassification bill was not passed 
before July 1, a special bill would be put in for 
the bonus. While this promise has been made 
frequently, there is fear among the government 
employees that at the last moment Congress will 
be found wanting and that they will not be pro- 
tected in their wages for the next fiscal year, 

Legislation for Porto Rico.—Several bills have 
been introduced in Congress trying to define the 
status of Porto Rico, particularly since the 
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Supreme Court of the United States rendered, 
some time ago, a decision declaring that Porto 
Rico is not an incorporated territory of the 
United States and, therefore, the Constitution of 
the United States is not applicable in many re- 
spects to the American citizens of that island. 
H. R. 9934, by Mr. Nolan, proposes “to make 
Porto Rico an incorporated territory of the 
United States,” and to give the internal revenues 
and customs duties collected in the island to said 
territory for the purpose of education, sanitation 
and permanent public works. 

Civil Service Investigation—S. Res. 199, by 
Senator Robinson, calls for an investigation as to 
whether favoritism has been practiced in the 
appointment and advancement to office under civil 
service. 

Compensation for Longshoremen.—S. 745, by 
Senator Johnson, has been recommended favor- 
ably and placed on the House calendar. The bill 
is in the interest of the longshoremen, who, under 
a decision of the Supreme Court, do not come 
under the state workmen’s compensation laws. 
It is a very meritorious measure. 

Legislation in the States—The New York leg- 
islature has under consideration one of the most 
remarkable bills ever presented in a legislative 
body. It provides that where employees have a 
grievance against employers or the employers 
against the workmen they can not sit around a 
table and thrash out their differences, but they 
must confine their negotiations in writing to each 
other. If they tail to reach an agreement, they 
may go into court and the judge decides the case. 
It is known as a “compulsory labor and anti- 
strike bill.” 

In Rhode Island the legislature is considering 
two bills, one compelling trade unions under 
penalty to incorporate and the other prohibiting 
them from ceasing work for any purpose under 
heavy penalty. The first bill provides that unions 
can be sued and that the personal and real estate 
of any member shall be subject to attachment 
and execution through exercise of said suit. If 
the anti-strike bill is violated the unions and their 
members can be proceeded against in the courts 
for damages and whatever property or money is 
owned by the members can be taken from them. 
All organizations of labor in the state have been 
aroused by this attempt to establish involuntary 
servitude in Rhode Island. 

——— 
OPPOSE COMPENSATION. 

Despairing of securing redress through the 
State Legislature, trade unionists have initiated 
a new workmen’s compensation law for the State 
of Washington, 

The anti-union forces are enraged at this flank 
move and shriek that Washington cannot carry 
the additional burden. 

In reply, the unionists cite the lumber industry, 
which is 44 per cent of the total industries of the 
State. In lumber states other than Washington 
the cost of providing compensation for injured 
workers ranges from 5.46 to 6.29 of the pay roll. 
In Washington the cost to the lumber industry 
is only 1% per cent. 

This, the unionists declare, should in itself be 
sufficient evidence of the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent law, as compared to other states. There are 
over 40 states out of the 48 that provide com- 
pensation for injured workmen that ranges from 
50 per cent to 150 per cent better than that pro- 
vided in the State of Washington. 
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TAFFY IS FED TO PUBLIC. 

W. J. Burns, the “great detective,” announces 
that he has chased the profiteers into their cy- 
clone cellars. On the same day the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics informed the world that food 
costs in the Nation’s capital—where Burns ‘has 
his headquarters—increased the past month. 
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The public is just a great baby—Ruskin. 
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HOW AMERICAN SCHOOLS FAIL. 
By Chas. B. Stillman, 

President, American Federation of Teachers. 
(International Labor News Sesvice.) 

One of the most hopeful elements in the pres- 
ent educational situation is the tendency toward 
questioning of tradition and taking of stock. This 
tendency is making itself at least articulate, if 
not effectively felt. And in no field does it hold 
out more promise than in that of the social 
studies. Attention is reluctantly but surely being 
focused on the failure of our schools to provide 
any specific preparation worthy of the name for 
living together. 

A typical illustration may be helpful as well as 
startling. The subjects presented for admission 
by the first 150 freshmen registered in the School 
of-Commerce and Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1920, showed that 32 per cent 
had taken no Ancient History, 56.66 per cent no 
Mediaeval History, 53.33 per cent no Modern His- 
tory, 24 per cent no United States History, 86 
per cent no English History, 92 per cent no In- 
dustrial history, 39.33 per cent no Civics, 72.66 
per cent no Economics, and 98 per cent no So- 
ciology. 

The freshmen on the average had taken only 
two and one-half years of work in the whole field 
of social study, and this chiefly history. And 
what history? About one-quarter had taken no 
United States History, and another quarter only 
one-half year. As much work had been done in 
Ancient History as in the history of their own 
country. 

As preparation for functioning in our industrial 
society, only one-twelfth had taken any indus- 
trial history. Six-tenths offered one-half year’s 
work in civics, one-quarter a half-year’s work in 
economics, and one-fiftieth a half-year of sociol- 
ogy. Similar investigations in the other divisions 
of the same university showed that the above 
data were typical of the institution. And in view 
of the wide geographical distribution of the stu- 
dent body of the University of Chicago, it seems 
fair to assume that the alarming condition shown 
holds for our country as a whole. The full sig- 
nificance of this situation can better be appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that even the pitiful 
two and one-half years on the average of alleged 
social studies are mainly offered in the upper 
years of high school, and are therefore available 
only to the small proportion of our prospective 
citizens who complete their high school course. 

The data given in the preceding paragraph were 
secured by Dean L. C. Marshall of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chairman of the Committee on 
Correlation of Secondary and Collegiate Educa- 
tion. Little wonder that the Commission was 
stirred by such revelations to vigorous and con- 
crete recommendations. 

Through its chairman, the Commission formu- 
lated a statement of the purposes of social studies 
which every teacher and school administrator 
could well use as a touchstone of the spirit and 
objectives of his work. ‘Their purpose is that of 
giving our youth an awareness of what it means 
to live together in organized society, an appre- 
ciation of how we do live together, and an under- 
standing of the conditions precedent to living 
together well, to the end that our youth may de- 
velop those ideals, abilities and tendencies to act 
which are essential to effective participation in 
our society.” 

We cannot rely on our native untrained intelli- 
gence. The army intelligence tests revealed that 
47.3 per cent of the entire white draft were below 
the mental age of thirteen. And the draft is 
usually accepted as an approximately typical 
cross-section of our population in this respect. 
Even if our national intelligence quotient were 
indefinitely higher, we still could not safely de- 
pend on the raw material of individual intelli- 


gence for decisions of our urgent and complex 
industrial, social, and political questions. 

Intelligent desisions on such questions require 
a background and a foreground of knowledge of 
facts and principles, and an ability to think a 
situation through, neither of which arises spon- 
taneously at need, but both of which require defi- 
nite training with those specific objects in view. 
How can self-government be expected to func- 
tion without them? 

Our movement from the outset has devoted it- 
self to the problem of enabling the schools, in 
the language of our constitution, “better to equip 
their pupils to take their place in the industrial, 
social and political life of the community.” 

We, as an organization, and as individuals, are 
peculiarly challenged and summoned to service 
by this situation. If our national motto, “Democ- 
racy in Education; Education for Democracy,” 
has any vital meaning, it surely cannot be a 
stimulus to more appropriate action, and be trans- 
lated into more essential service, than in the field 
of social studies. 
| eee 
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THE BITUMINOUS COAL CONTROVERSY. 

John L. Lewis, international president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, ciearly stated 
the principal issue involved in the present con- 
troversy between the miners and the bituminous 
coal operators when he said in a speech at 
Shamokin, Pa., on January 17: “We do not ex- 
pect to fo.low the non-union worker down the 
ladder of wage reductions to the morass of poy- 
erty and degradation which prevails below; and 
we do not propose to have the non-union yard- 
stick applied to our standard of living,” accord- 
ing to a statement issued at the headquarters of 
the union in this city. The statement then goes 
on to say: 

“Coal operators are attempting to force the 
bituminous miners to accept a reduction in their 
wages which would place them on a level with 
the non-union miners of West Virginia, Alabama 
and other fields in which the union is kept out or 
driven out by armed gunmen and thugs in the 
employ of the coal companies. Mine workers in 
these non-union fields are helpless. They are 
unable to enter any protest against wage reduc- 
tions or any other whim of their empioyers by 
which their standard of living is lowered. Wages 
always have been lower in the non-union fields 
than in the organized fields, because of this fact. 
Non-union miners have no protection and must 
take what is offered if they are to work at all. 

“When two large and powerful groups of 
operators in the Pittsburg field and in Southern 
Ohio served notice that they would refuse to 
meet with the United Mine Workers this month 
to negotiate a new wage and working agreement, 
they served notice in effect, that they were out 
to break up the miners’ union. Should they suc- 
ceed in this attempt it would mean that the miners 
of those two fields would be reduced to the level 
of the wretched non-union West Virginia. 

“In announcing their refusal to meet with the 
miners and work out a new agreement to take 
effect on April 1, these operators deliberately 
violated their written contract with the miners. 

“That agreement was as binding as any agree- 
ment ever signed by business men. Refusal by 
the operators to live up to this agreement was a 
shock to the public conscience and an assault on 
business morality. It was so indefensible that 
President Harding denounced their action and 
directed Secretary of Labor Davis to call upon 
the operators to live up to their agreement and 
meet with the miners in an honest effort to work 
out a new agreement. 

“One of the prime objects of these operators 
in staging their refusal and their violation of con- 
tract was to bust the union. But it must be re- 
membered also that there are millions of tons 
of soft coal on hand, and a strike scare always 
boosts the selling price, thus giving the operators 
a fine opportunity to gouge the public pocketbook 
and clean up enormous profits. 

“One of the excuses the operators gave for 
refusing to enter a conference was that the 
miners would demand an increase in their wages, 
and that, therefore, it would be useless to hold a 
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conference. But the miners did nothing of the 
kind. They do not ask for an increase, but they 
do ask that the present scale of wages be con- 
tinued in effect for another two years. They did 
not earn a living under the present scale in 1921, 
but they are willing to take the chance with it for 
another two years. 

“Bituminous mine workers in the union fields 
were employed only an average of about 125 days 
in 1921. This is about 40 per cent of full time. 
As nearly as it can be ascertained at this time, 
they earned an average of approximately $700 in 
1921, which is about $13.50 a week. 

“Statistical experts say an annual wage of 
$1870 is necessary to keep a family of man, wife 
and three children in health, decency and a mini- 
mum amount of comfort in the bituminous coal 
mining fields of the country. Mine workers 
earned less than half that sum last year. 

“Coal miners are not responsible for the high 
retail price at which coal is sold throughout the 
country. J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, commonly known as 
the ‘Operators’ Union,’ testified before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a few weeks ago 
that the average selling price of bituminous coal 
in the United States in October, 1921, was $10.41 
a ton, and that the miners received $1.97 a ton 
for producing it. In other words, the miners got 
$1.97 for producing a ton of coal that was sold 
to the consumer for $10.41. Who got the other 
$8.44? There is a gouge, but the miners do not 
get the money. If the public is interested in 
bringing down the selling price of coal, they must 
look beyond the miners for the way to do it, for 
the miners are not to blame for the high prices. 

“Coal companies have sought to arouse a 
prejudice against the United Mine Workers of 
America because the convention of the union de- 
clared for the six-hour day and the five-day 
week, and the position of the miners on that issue 
has been both misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. Operators say the miners want more pay 
for less work. That statement is not correct. 
Working steadily thirty hours a week, the miners 
can produce more coal than the country can pos- 
sibly consume. They say they prefer reasonably 
steady employment six hours a day rather than 
irregular and unsteady employment eight hours 
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a day. If they can dig all the coal that is needed 

in six hours, why should they be required to 
work eight hours, they ask. 

“They want the assurance that they will have 

the opportunity to work steadily six hours a day. 
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In that way they can make a living. But they 
do not and cannot make a living under present 
conditions. 

“The check-off is another issue involved in the 
Present controversy between bituminous miners 
and operators. The check-off is not generally 
understood by the public. Operators have at- 
tempted to make the public believe that through 
the check-off they are compelled to contribute to 
the maintenance and upkeep of the miners’ union, 
and that, therefore, the check-off is a sinful prac- 
tice that should be abolished. The coal operators 
do not contribute a single cent to the union. 
The check-off does not mean anything of the 
kind. Here is what the check-off means: <A 
member of the United Mine Workers of America 
authorizes his employer in writing to deduct 
from his pay envelope a small part of his wages, 
already earned, to pay his dues to the union. The 
operator makes the deduction and remits the 
money to the union, just as he deducts other sums 
and pays them to the doctor, the grocer, the land- 
lord or any other creditor. An operator has no 
right to deduct any money from the miner’s pay 
envelope without the written order of the miner. 
It is not the operator’s money that he sends to 
the union. It is the union miner’s money, 

“Judge Anderson, in the Federal Court at 
Indianapolis, decided a few months ago that the 
check-off was illegal and he issued an injunction 
to prohibit its continuance. But the United 
Mine Workers appealed to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and that court completely 
reversed Judge Anderson. The higher court held 
that the check-off was entirely legal and that it 
could not be enjoined. At that hearing Judge 
Baker, presiding judge, said the check-off was 
nothing more or less than an assignment of wages 
by an employee, and that any employee had the 
legal right to make such assignment. 

“Operators say they intend to abolish the 
check-off by refusing to agree to its continuance, 
But the United Mine Workers will not permit 
the operators to do anything of the kind. The 
check-off is here to stay. It has been declared 
to be legal. 

“The public is asking: Will there be a strike 
by coal miners on the first day of April? It 
would be more accurate if the public were to ask 
whether there will be a suspension of work in 
the coal mines on April lst. There is a vast dif- 
ference between a strike and a suspension. What- 
ever happens on the first of April, it cannot be 
correctly designated as a strike. When workers 
go on strike they do so in protest against some 
wrong, and because they have a grievance. But 
a suspension is an entirely different proposition. 
If the miners refuse to work on the first of April 
it will be because they have no wage agreement 
whatever with their employers. They want to 
know what they are to get for their labor and 
under what conditions they are to work. They 
want to know these things before the first of 
April. If they do not find out and they refuse 
to work on the first of April it will be a suspen- 
sion and not a strike, 

“The United Mine Workers of America do not 
want a suspension. They want to work. They 
must work to live. They have done and are 
doing every honorable thing within their power to 
avert a suspension. If the operators deal fairly 
with them, there will be no suspension. But 
there is this difference between the miners and 
the operators: The operators want a suspen- 
sion, while the miners do not.” 

———_-@____—__ 
TAILORS VOTE. 

Last Tuesday afternoon the Local Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union held a referendum election 
for general secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Union, which resulted as follows: Sweeney, 
incumbent, 137; Trummer, 69; Salinsky, 22. 
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HALL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
San Francisco Labor Council Hall Association 
was held last Monday night, at which reports of 
officers were read showing the continued success 
of the project. The following officers were 
elected: President, James W. Mullen;  vice- 
president, John P. McLaughlin; secretary-treas- 
urer, William P. McCabe; board of directors, 
James W. Mullen, John P. McLaughlin, William 
P. McCabe, J. J. Tiernan, Miss Sarah Hagan, 
M. E. Dicker, Charles Child, J. R. Matheson, 
J. W. Spencer, Olof Anderson, Thomas Sheehan, 
Thomas P. Garrity, John Dempsey, W. Otto, 
J. Forsythe. 

ee 
CHIROPRACTIC MERTING. 

The proposed law creating a chiropractic 
examining board and which has already been 
assigned a place on the ballot at the state elec- 
tion in November will be discussed at a mass 
meeting to be held Thursday night, March 23, 
at Mission Turn Hall, 3541 Eighteenth street, 

The meeting will be held under the auspices 
of the Chiropractic Defenders’ League of San 
Francisco, an organization composed exclusively 
of patients and friends of chiropractors. 

Cameron King, prominent lecturer and student 
of economics, will lead the discussion, while Har- 
old Everhart, president of the State Chiropractic 
Defenders’ League, will preside. 

The purpose of the proposed law in creating a 
chiropractic examining board is two-fold: First, 
to stop the constant arrests of chiropractors and 
their harassing by agents of the State Medical 
Board, and secondly, to protect the chiropractors 
in their profession as the State Medical Board 
now protects those in the medical profession. 

A campaign to carry the measure at the state 
election is now being carried on by the Chiroprac- 
tic Defenders’ League. The meeting to be held 
the evening of March 23 is part of the campaign 
and will be the third large meeting which has 
been held in San Francisco. 

Arrangements for the meeting have been made 
by Mrs. J. M. White, state organizer of the Chiro- 
practic Defenders’ League. The League has 
already staged one social affair in San Francisco 
and plans are now being made to stage another. 

———_ & ___ — 
ORPHEUM. 

And now it is Mrs. Sidney Drew who is em- 
barking upon a vaudeville cruise. Mrs. Drew 
has “captained” many an amusement ship, in the 
movies, drama, and now the two-a-day. Her 
career on the screen is too well known to require 
comment. When Mrs. Drew deserted the movies 
for the legitimate stage, it was as a star and, of 
course, she comes to vaudeville as an undisputed 
headliner. Here she is offering a playlet by 
Edwin Burke called “Predestination.” 

“Predestination” gives a new angle to the tri- 
angle. It is described as a domestic comedy. 

Being the laughing stock is a decided asset if 
you happen to be the laughing stock of vaude- 
ville. Ray and Emma Dean say they are this, 
and their antics prove their claim. Ray assumes 
the character of a “wise hick.” Emma sings well 
and does straight for Ray’s clowning. 

Pinto and Boyle present “The Mysterious Musi- 
cal Trunk.” This sounds as though they were 
prestidigators or illusionists. They are nothing 
of the sort, but they are comedians and musicians. 
They offer an Italian comedy act of talk, song 
and music on novel instruments. 

The world’s art is necessarily confined to a few 
art galleries divided among many nations. The 
public is familiar with the great sculptures by 
replicas of photographs. Weston’s Models afford 
a much better opportunity to see these treasures. 
They produce with living models the master- 
pieces from famous galleries. 

Raymond Wilbert is described as “The Unusual 
Fellow,” and the description is constantly appro- 
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priate because Wilbert is at the same time ex- 
ceptional, uncommon, singular and extraordinary. 
He offers a specialty that is unique and original. 

Lois Bennett, who hails from this Coast, has 
done principally concert work and light opera. 
In vaudeville her splendid voice is heard in a 
series of musical melodies, the songs that do 
more than please. 

Miss Ruby Norton in a new repertoire of songs 
and Hal Skelley and his excellent company in 
“The Mutual Man” will remain for a second week. 

———_&—______ 
DEATHS. 

The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: ‘R. W. Smith, Ernest 
Ledig, C. C. Brown, Malcolm Room of the cooks’ 
helpers, William Cowperthwaite of the printers, 
Henry J. Mitchell of the stationary engineers, 
William H. Connor of the pile drivers, Joseph P. 
Bradshaw of the chauffeurs, J. P. Ipsen of the 
warehousemen. : 
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The way American newspapers are daily filling 
their columns with stories concerning Princess 
Who is Princess 
Mary, and what service has she rendered society 
to merit public attention of this character? 

> 

The ship subsidy bill now pending before Con- 
gress is a jewel of inconsistency. It not only 
subsidies to shipowners but 
also exempts them from income and excess profits 
If they cannot operate at a profit under 
present conditions where do they expect the ex- 
Is it their hope that 
the subsidy will be sufficient to bring their earn- 
ings up to a point where excess profits will re- 
sult?) That would seem to be the case else they 
would not be so particular to provide in the meas- 


Mary is becoming nauseating. 


provides for cash 
taxes. 


cess profits to come from? 


ure that they are to be exempted from excess 
profits taxes, 


-} 

President Harding has been in office a little 
more than a year during which time he has taken 
half a dozen vacations. He is just now sojourn- 
ing in I*lorida while Congress wrestles with sev- 
eral vital problems presented by the President. 
Had Woodrow Wilson been less devoted to duty 
and more concerned with his own welfare he 
probably would not have ended his career as 
chief executive of the Nation a physical wreck. 
Of the two, however, Woodrow Wilson is the 
more inspiring figure, because he is the imper- 
sonation of unselfish loyalty to the cause of hu- 
manity, and history will doubtless pay him the 
tribute of immortality, the holding of the world’s 
respect and admiration to the end of time—a 
crown greater than which no human could crave. 

> 

If members of unions will not protect the labor 
movement by demanding the union label on their 
purchases how can they expect others to care 
much whether the movement succeeds or fails? 
Demanding the union label does not inflict any 
very great hardship upon anyone, yet an actual 


majority of the members of unions never think 
of the label when spending the money they earn 
under union conditions. This is a serious situa- 
tion calling for radical change, and the sooner 
that change takes place the better it will be for 
every trade unionist in this country. There can 
be no progress without effort and the effort in 
demanding the union label is so slight as to be 


next to nothing. 


Wake up and do your duty 
It is as important to you as to 
others, and pulling together will harm no one. 


in this regard. 
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The High Wage Bugaboo 


It has become a common practice for American employers, when they want to 
increase their profits, purely for their own benefit, to set up the claim that it is 
necessary for them to reduce wages of their employees in order to compete with 
foreign countries and other states. It can be demonstrated in 90 per cent of the 
instances where such excuses are offered as the cause for reductions in w ages that 
there is no foundation in fact whatever for their declarations. Just now the Metal 
Trades Association of this section is setting up the argument that it is necessary for 
employers in the Bay region to reduce wages of their employees in order to be able 
to compete with other sections of the United States and foreign countries. The 
truth of the matter is that the metal trades workers hereabouts are the most efficient 
in the world and employers here can successfully compete with any part of the 
world while paying higher wages than elsewhere. 

The high wage deception is so old and has been used against labor in every 
part of the world until it has become stereotyped and threadbare. On March 3d 
this paper published the following, clipped from the Herald of Asia, published in 
Tokyo, Japan: “Owing to the shipping business depression of the past few years 
the number of orders at dockyards for new ships has been gradually decreasing. 
Furthermore, the construction of new ships in this country will cost much 
more than in England or America, as wages and materials are both comparatively 
dearer than in those countries.” 

Is it not rather strange to find employers in Japan, in England, in Germany 
and other countries using exactly the same argument that greedy American em- 
ployers make use of to cover up their own incompetency or greed. Surely all of 
them cannot be telling the truth. In fact we long ago became convinced by an 
analysis of the facts, that American employers, and particularly Pacifie Coast 
employers, were camouflaging. 

Every day brings new proof of the accuracy of our contention. The products 
of American workers can compete in the markets of the world, regardless of high 
wages, Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
told a sub-committee of the House Committee on Appropriations. 

Dr. Klein said the high cost of labor in the United States had “relatively 
little” effect on the ability of American business men to compete with foreign 
producers in outside markets. 

“That high cost,” said Dr. Klein, “is simply the item of high wages and not 
high cost. Let me illustrate that, for example, with the coal trade. The wages 
paid our coal miners are far higher than those paid British coal miners, and yet, 
under normal circumstances, eliminating the last few weeks when quantities of 
coal have been dumped abroad by the British under rather peculiar circumstances 
—under normal circumstances our coal can be put f. 0. b. Norfolk at a lower cost 
than coal can be put on board ship at Cardiff. The reason for that, first of all, is 
the far greater productive capacity of our workmen, a far more advanced indus- 
trial technique by the American mining and handling companies in machinery 
for keeping the mines dry, pumping apparatus, lifting and hoisting mechanical 
devices and devices for delivering coal on board ship, and so forth. 

“Anyone going into a rolling mill in Pittsburgh and then visiting the big 
German plants at Essen or the big British plants is impressed, first of all, in the 
American plants with the fact that few men are in sight, whereas in the British 
and German plants large numbers are seen all over. 

“In other words, the labor cost per unit of product, not necessarily the wages, 
but the labor cost per unit of product, whether it is a ton of coal, a ton of steel, or 
a yard of goods, is not necessarily to our disadvantage, because of the superior in- 
dustrial technique in our plants.” 

“Then I take it you do not fear very much the pauper wages of Europe,” said 
Congressman Griffin. 

“I think the danger to our export trade from that direction is exaggerated,” 
replied Dr. Klein. “It is, of course, an item well worth considering, and we should 
make sure to compare not only the wages but the cost of goods per unit. We 
should also be very sure that in any such comparisons we are considering the 
same or similar articles.” 
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It would seem that the’ national Women’s 
Party, made up very largely of spectacular wo- 
men who are never satisfied unless they are in 
the limelight as the result of a sensational esca- 
pade of one kind or another, desire to wipe out 
all the humane laws that have been placed upon 
the statute books of the different states of the 
Union by their blanket amendment providing for 
absolute sex equality. In other words, they would 
have all mothers’ pension laws stricken out unless 
fathers’ pension laws are also adopted. How 
many sane human beings, either men or women, 
are in favor of such so-called “equality”? The 
stern fact is that there are natural differences 
between men and women that go to make exact 
legal equality absolutely impossible whether this 
fact is recognized by the National Women’s 
Party or not. Every rational human being so 
understands, but it can be said without much 
fear of successful contradiction that the party that 
is backing the so-called “equal rights” Constitu- 
tional amendment is made up very largely, par- 
ticularly in its leadership, of freaks. Therefore 
anything of a sensible character has no appeal 
for them. 


The national conference of bar associations, at 
their meeting in Washington, adopted the recom- 
mendation of the American Bar Association that 
future members of the bar be required to have at 
least two years’ college education in addition 
to their regular law school work. Chief Justice 
Taft stepped from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to urge this exclusiveness. Justice 
Taft said incompetents were being admitted to 
their union; and that the country has too many 
lawyers. Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, 
took the same position. He said there were some 
members of the lawyers’ union “who were in- 
capable of performing the duties of a lawyer.” 
The resolution met some opposition. It was 
shown that Chief Justice Marshall of the United 
States Supreme Court and some of the nation’s 
greatest lawyers and statesmen had little legal 
training, and that two years in college will not 
solve the question of quality, although it will 
create a college caste. Under such a condition 
of affairs the ability of an applicant without col- 
lege training would amount to nothing. What 
would be said of a trade union that attempted 
such a thing? Justice Taft and his supporters 
would send up a wail that would be heard around 
the world. 


The early closing movement in the United 
States, as practiced by the retail clerks’ unions 
could be improved upon and made a practical 
measure of strength to those organizations. To 
the north of us, in Alberta, there is being agitated 
by the merchants themselves an early closing 
ordinance for the four chief cities of the province: 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat. The chief merit of the ordinance is that it 
proposes to make the half holiday for stores 
Wednesday afternoon instead of Saturday after- 
noon as demanded by retail clerks in the United 
States. This will be of practical benefit to work- 
ers who have their half holiday on Saturdays, and 
is a regulation that should commend itself to the 
retail clerks and merchants in the United States. 
While for constitutional reasons such early clos- 
ing regulation cannot be established by ordinance 
in this country, a union regulation to the same 
effect would have a tendency to make the early 
closing movement in the United States more 
popular as well as practical, and no doubt 
would contribute to the better organization of 
clerks. The proposition is worth considering by 
the clerks and merchants, and would be well sup- 
ported, we believe, by the trade-union movement. 
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“Whenever we have a run-in with a traffic cop, 
I let my wife do the talking.” 

“Does that do any good?” 

“Not a bit, except to convince her she can’t win 
every argument she gets into.’—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 

Bill—Is it possible to confide a secret in you? 

Phil—Certainly. I will be as silent as the 
grave. 

Bill—Well, then, I have pressing need for two 
bucks. 

Phil—Worry not, my friend. 
heard nothing. 


It is as if I had 
American Legion Weekly. 


“John, dear,” began the bride tearfully, “break- 
fast is on the table—but—but—isn’t it just too 
annoying—look at that bread!” 

“Why,” exclaimed the bridegroom in surprise, 
‘ft isn’t baked at all!” 

“I know it isn’t, dear, that’s just it. And I 
p-p-put lots and l-l-lots of baking powder in it, 
too.’—American Legion Weekly. 


In a certain house there dwells a maiden aunt 
who fancies that everyone’s hand is against her, 
notwithstanding constant assurances to the con- 
trary. 

Not long ago the spinster, in a particularly dis- 
consolate mood, said to the man of the house: 

“Well, Henry, I shall not be a burden and a 
nuisance to you much longer.” 

“See here, aunt,” he replied immediately. “You 
mustn't talk that way. You know very well you 
will.’—American Legion Weekly. 


It was during the impaneling of a jury in a 
New England town that the following colloquy 
occurred between the magistrate and a talesman: 

“You are a property holder?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Married or single?” 

“I have married for 
honor.” 


been five years, your 

“Have you formed or expressed any opinion?” 

“Not for five years, your honor.’—American 
Legion Weekly. 

Sherlock and the faithful Watson were stroll- 
ing down Piccadilly. 

“There's a woman in very short skirts just 
behind us, my dear doctor,” murmured the great 
detective. 

“Marvelous!” enthused Watson, after he had 
corroborated the statement by a glance behind. 
“Tow in the world did you ever know without 
turning your head?” 

“Purely elementary, dear old fellow. I merely 
observed the faces of the people who are walking 
towards us.’—American Legion Weekly. 


An old country preacher in a small town in 
Mississippi was in the habit, in the middle of his 
discourse, of peeling off his coat and going at 
the devil and all his works in his shirt sleeves. 
One day a United States Senator attended the 
services and members of the congregation cau- 
tioned their parson that it would be well to be 
a little more formal in view of the presence of 
their illustrious guest. 

Nevertheless, the preacher, warming to his dis- 
course, followed his regular practice. After the 
service one of his parishioners approached him 
and said: 

“TI hate to seem to criticise, sir, but I reckon 
you must have forgotten we had a United States 
Senator with us to day.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t,” retorted the minister calmly, 
“but I don’t believe he’s as bad as they say he 
is, and anyway, I had my coat right side of me on 
a chair where I could have my eye on it every 
minute.’—American Legion Weekly. 
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By Charles Clair Taylor. 
Oh people of plenty and people of might, 
Where are you now at the end of the fight? 
Do you give it a thought from your big easy chair 
Of the boys who went to the front over there? 


Of the boys who went through that smoldering 
hell, 

While it gave you a chance your coffers to swell, 

Who took all the hardships of slaughter and lead 

While thousands were dying and thousands were 
dead. 

The flower of our manhood who answered the call 

Shall they be left by the wayside to fall? 

They are home with us now the fighting is done 

Some crippled and sickly their race almost run. 


Come forward you people who waved banners 
so gay 

And wished them God-speed as they started away 

Come forward each person and show all the boys 

That you’re with them in trouble and sorrow 
and joys. 


Give them their bonus, God knows it is theirs, 

They have taken our burdens and shouldered 
our cares; 

Each boy was a hero when he started away, 

A hero then and a hero today. 


Talking and talking when everything is said 
Won't buy them a meal or give them a bed; 
If silence is golden ‘tis silence they need, 
So let us stop talking and do it in deed. 
$$ —_—_______ 
“WE WANTED A CHANGE.” 
We were getting a dollar six bits for our corn, 
We could sell every hide from the hoof to the 
horn; 
But wanted a change and we got it. 


Now we're getting a quarter for corn—it’s so 
cheap 
That we burn it for fuel, our toes warm to keep; 
We can’t sell the hides so we bury them deep, 
But we wanted a change and we got it. 


The poor working man pulled down eight bucks 
a day, 
Now he’s darn glad to work for half of that pay; 
But he wanted a change and he got it. 


There was work and plenty for every man’s son, 
And warm food and shelter when that work was 
done, 
Now millions are idle, where before there were 
none; 
3ut we wanted a change and we got it. 


Mr. Wilson spent quite a long time over there, 
For peace he was fighting, but what did we care? 
We wanted a change and we got it. 


Now all we read of is golf and vacations, 

Gay week-ends at summer resorts and plantations, 

(Not what we expect from the head of a nation) ; 
But we wanted a change and we got it. 


We were prosperous and happy, well fed and gay; 
Now millions of children go hungry each day; 
But we wanted a change and we got it. 


Meanwhile we hear this: 


“It was certain to 


come— 


“Reaction from war time’—and war three years 
done! 


If we wanted a lemon we sure did pick one. 
Now we've got it! 
—Selected. 


Well, we wanted a change. 


Ten 


| TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


The next meeting of Typographical Union No. 
21 will be held Sunday, March 19, in Convention 
Hall, Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth street, con- 
vening at 1 o'clock p.m. At this writing, there 
is nothing to come before the meeting for its con- 
sideration other than routine business, and unless 
something “breaks” between now and 1 o’clock 
Sunday the session probably will be a short one. 
However (comma), it is well always to be “on 
the job,” so come anyway! 

The demise of another of our veteran members 
is here chronicled with the deepest regret. W. 
W. Cowperthwaite, one of the best known and 
beloved of the old guard of No. 21, passed to the 
great beyond Thursday evening, March 9, com- 
forted to the last by his devoted wife, Mrs. Annie 
Cowperthwaite. Mr. Cowperthwaite died of apo- 
plexy. He was a native of Australia. He came 
to San Francisco fifty-five years ago, and had 
been a resident of this city almost continuously 
since his arrival here. Mr. Cowperthwaite had 
the reputation of being one of the most accurate 
compositors in the old “handset” days. At dif- 
ferent times he was foreman of the Daily Report, 
which suspended publication some years ago, 
and the Evening Post long before that paper was 
merged with the Call. He was employed on the 
Bulletin in 1878, and held a position as makeup or 
the Chronicle in the early nineties. Following the 
fire in San Francisco in 1906 “Bill,” as he pre- 
ferred to be called by his associates, moved across 
the bay and transferred his membership to Oak- 
land Union. While a resident of Oakland he was 
employed on the Herald, which has since gone 
out of existence, and the Tribune in various capac- 
ities. While a member of Oakland Union but a 
short time, his executive ability was at once rec- 
ognized and he was elected president of that 
organization. Mr. Cowperthwaite returned to 
San Francisco in 1908 and resumed his activities 
in the newspaper chapels. At the time he suffered 
the first stroke of paralysis, which was four years 
ago, and which ultimately resulted in his death, 
he was principal reader in the proofroom of the 
Call. From the beginning of his affliction Mr. 
Cowperthwaite had been unable to articulate. 
Throughout his long illness, which had made him 
virtually helpless, his faithful wife was con- 
stantly at his side. Mrs. Cowperthwaite had not 
fully recovered from a severe attack of influenza 
when her husband was called to answer the last 
summons. James P. Olwell, William H. Ellis and 
several others of Mr. Cowperthwaite’s close com- 
panions did all possible to alleviate his anxieties 
and make his affliction seem slight. He passed 
away surrounded by those who had attended to 
his wants since February, 1918, with all the honors 
of a Typographical Union member. Services over 
the remains of Mr. Cowperthwaite, which were 
most impressive, were held March 11, under the 
auspices of Typographical Union No. 21. Rev. 
W. E. Dugan, a member of the union, delivered 
the funeral oration, while the music was provided 
by a male quartet under the direction of Mr. 
Everett, a friend of the family. The esteem in 
which Mr. Cowperthwaite was held and the deep 
sympathy felt for his bereaved widow was mani- 
fested in a number of beautiful floral offerings, 
among which were pieces from the Typographical 
Union, the Call chapel and the publishers of the 
Call and Post. Mr. Cowperthwaite’s body was 
laid to rest in Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 

The final official count of indorsement of unions 
of candidates for office in the International Typo- 
graphical Union is as follows: 

For President—W. W. Barrett, 359; John Mc- 
Parland, 279. 

For First Vice-President—D. I. Campbell, 353; 
Charles P. Howard, 272. 

For Second Vice-President—James J. Hoban, 
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393; William R. Trotter, 189; Charles E. Mayers, 
37. 

For Secretary-Treasurer—J. W. Hayes, 482; 
William E. Towne, 152. 

For Delegate to American Federation of La- 
bor—Frank Morrison, 556; Max S. Hayes, 441; 
William Young, 358; T. W. McCullough, 354; 
A. A. Couch, 318; Eugene Donovan, 285; Ray- 
mond T. Moore, 277; Clark B. Hicks, 234; James 
F. Sheil, 177; R. N. Cribb, 61. 

For Delegate to Trade and Labor Congress of 
Canada—George W. Howard, 337; George Mur- 
ray, 277. 

For Home Trustee—Thomas McCaffery, 417; 
Seth R. Brown, 375; Malcolm A. Knock, 258; 
E. S. Close, 239; Anna C. Wilson, 222; William 
O’Leary, 176; Don E. Vanice, 159. 

*- For Home Agent—Joe M. Johnson, 372; W. E. 
Bush, 253. 

For Board of Auditors—David W. Baird, 439; 
Peter J. Corcoran, 191. 

C. C. Holtum, one of the younger members of 
the union who is following the book and job end 
of the game, called at the secretary’s office last 
Tuesday, asked for and was issued a traveling 
card and started on a long voyage to New York 
by way of the Panama Canal. “Chris” promised 
to keep in touch with the “home guard,” saying 
he would keep them informed as to his itinerary 
“soing and coming.” 

The Colfax (Cal.) Record of March 3 last tells 
of the death of Charles E. Pew, stepson of A. S. 
Winchester. The latter is one of No. 21’s veteran 
and venerated members, who will be remembered 
by all of the older group in the union as a clever 
job printer and stanch unionist of two or three 
decades ago. Mr. Pew died of pneumonia at the 
age of 62 years and 11 months. Less than a year 
ago Mr. Winchester lost his wife through death. 
The double loss is deeply regretted by his friends 
in union circles, and their sympathy goes out to 
him in his bereavement. Our member at Colfax 
retains all his old-time interest in No. 21’s affairs. 
He is also proud, and deservedly so, of his mem- 
bership in the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
ranks of which are rapidly diminishing. Burial 
took place in a cemetery near Colfax. 

C. J. Bengston, linotype machinist in the Bul- 
letin composing room, has been confined to his 
apartments for several weeks, suffering from 
diphtheria. Other members of Mr. Bengston’s 
family are also victims of the malady. 

John Wilson, a venerable member of the union 
who has been on the pension roll for several 
years, passed away at the home of his sister, 
Mrs. E. E. Hogg, 261 Fairfield Road, Droylsden, 
England, Tuesday, February 21. Decedent was 
a job printer. He left San Francisco six and a 
half years ago and took up his residence in Eng- 
land. 

Although this happy event occurred almost 
three weeks ago, it will be a bit of news to most 
of us: “Johnny” Langtry of the Bulletin chapel 
and Miss Edith Priest were united in marriage at 
the home of the bride’s parents in Berkeley on 
March 1. Mr. and Mrs. Langtry will occupy a 
new home in Northbrae which is nearing comple- 
tion. Heartiest congratulations! 

Charlie Van Sandt has returned to his cases 
in the Bulletin composing room after an absence 
of two weeks, during which time he had a tough 
tussle with the “flu.” “Van” blames the Volstead 
act for his failure to recover in less than two 
weeks. 

E. A. Eichworth, the elongated linotype oper- 
ator with the “smile that won’t come off,” has re- 
turned from his home town in Oregon, to which 
he was called recently by the serious sickness of 
his father. 

—————-@__—__ 

They that fight for freedom undertake the 
noblest cause mankind can have at stake-—Cow- 
per. 


Granat Bros 


Constantly employing 50 Jewelry Craftsmen 
Specializing in designing fine Jewelry, re- 
modeling Old jewelry and Watch Repairing 


FOR VIM, VIGOR AND VITALITY 
EAT 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


Peaceful Collective Bargaining 
Forbids Both Strikes and Lockouts 
Disputes Settled by Arbitration 
Steady Employment and Skilled Workmanship 
Prompt Deliveries to Dealers and Public 
Peace and Success to Workers and Employers 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities 

As loyal union men and women, we ask you to 
demand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp on 
Sole, Insole or Lining. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Friday, March 17, 1922. 


The ‘Treasure House of the Mission.’ 


2248 Mission St. 
Bet. 18th and 19th 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNION 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 
day? 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
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ED PRINT, 
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B TRADES eye) COUNCIL § 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the | 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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For Twenty Years we have issued this Union 


Stamp for use under our 


Voluntary Arbitration Contract 


OUR STAMP INSURES: 


Collis Lovely, General President 


Chas. L. Baine, General Secretary-Treasurer 
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: LIKE GOLD MINE. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Libations of flowing gold will be poured upon 
the heads of favored shipping interests, labor will 
be shackled in bondage and the United States 
Shipping Board will become the most powerful 
branch of the government if the Jones Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill, an administration measure, becomes 
law. 

The purpose of the bill is to afford a subsidy 
to American ships, but the manner in which the 
provisions are written would make the reward 
look more like a gold mine than a subsidy. In the 
cases of fast ships it has been figured that the 
subsidy would pay as high as 80 per cent of the 
operating expense of a ship. 

The Jones bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Jones of Washington on the day fol- 
lowing the delivery of the President’s recent mes- 
sage on shipping subsidy. 

In addition to opening the door to unlimited 
expenditure of government funds and enslaving 
labor contrary to the provisions of the Seamen’s 
Act, the bill would thrust the Shipping Board 
into the following governmental functions: 

1. Income tax calculation and assessment. 

2. Treasury Department, 

3. Judicial interpretation and decision, 

4. Legislative action. 

5. Executive operations hitherto forbidden to 
such minor divisions of the government. 

6. Oceanic surveys. 

7. Immigration service. 

8. Navy Department, setting up naval regula- 
tions for merchant marine. 

In every case where there is provision for joint 
action between the Shipping Board and some 
other division or department of government, the 
Shipping Board would become the major power. 

A powerful lobby is gathering in Washington 
to help jam the bill through, although it will have 
the opposition of smaller shipping interests, which 
would be consigned to bankruptcy if the bill 
should become law. 

Those who have examined the bill carefully 
pronounce it the most monstrous proposal 
brought forward in a decade, filled with invitation 
to plunder, drawn so as to open the door to prof- 
ligate waste of public money for the benefit of a 
few and as absolutely ineffective for the building 
of a permanent American merchant marine. 

A particularly vicious section is that relating 
to immigration. No alien may be admitted to 
the United States “without a consular certificate” 
under the terms of this bill. A seaman ceases to 
be a seaman and becomes an immigrant as soon 
as he leaves the ship, and as an immigrant “with- 
out a consular certificate,” he would be without 
the protection of the Seamen’s Act and subject 
to all of the punishments which were inflicted 
upon him prior to the enactment of that law. 

Destroys Seamen’s Freedom. 

Section 7 of the Seamen’s Act gives the seaman 
the right to quit his ship, but the right to quit 
the ship is of no avail if the status of the sea- 
man is to be destroyed the moment he sets his 
foot on land. This apparently would nullify the 
freedom sections of the Seamen’s Act as ap- 
plicable to foreign seamen. 

The one class of aliens to be benefited by this 
bill are the Chinese. In this same section it is 
provided that the Secretary of Labor is author- 
ized “in his discretion” to impose a penalty upon 
anyone transporting to the United States an alien 
who would otherwise be inadmissible, by forfeit- 
ure of a bond of “not to exceed $200 for each 
alien so brought.” Presumably the penalty may 
be less than $200 if the Secretary of Labor so de- 
cides. Chinamen today pay from $750 to $1000 
to be smuggled into the United States. When 
Chinamen are regularly paying that sum to be 
entered into the United States, it will be seen 
that a bond of $200 would constitute a remark- 


able reduction in the market price of landing 
Chinamen and would therefore greatly increase 
the business as well as legalize it. It will be seen 
that there is no other penalty than the mere for- 
feiture of the bond and the business of importing 
Chinamen would be a perfectly legal and thriving 
business, and doubtless a highly profitable one. 
The bars against oriental immigration would be 
practically destroyed and thousands of Chinamen 
would land on the California Coast each year. 

Title 5 of the bill, section 501, deals with the 
establishment of a merchant marine naval reserve, 
all of the implications of which are not clear, 
though they are sufficiently clear to make it cer- 
tain that a naval reserve in the merchant marine 
service is to be established especially for strike- 
breaking. 

Conscripts During Strikes. 

If any doubt were to exist as to the reasons for 
creating the merchant marine naval reserve, it 
would be finally dissipated by the discovery that 
the bill makes no provision for any naval training 
for members of the reserve. Since there is no 
naval training, it is obvious that the reserve is 
not intended to be of service in the navy at any 
time, hence is merely intended to be of service 
in the merchant marine and to serve as a source 
of conscript seamen in time of strike. 

The direct subsidy provision calls for a basic 
rate of % of 1 per cent per gross ton for each 
100 nautical miles traveled and an additional com- 
pensation ranging from 2/10 of 1 cent per ton 
up to 2-1/10 cents per ton, the amount of subsidy 
increasing with the speed of the vessel. It has 
been estimated that for the fast ships the subsidy 
would amount to between 50 and 80 per cent of 
the cost of operating the ship. 

Nailed Down for 10 Years. 

The owner of any vessel to be entitled to com- 
pensation under the bill, “shall have entered into 
a contract therefor” and for a period “not exceed- 
ing ten years.” It is apparent that regardless of 
what future administrations may do, the shipping 
board is in business for at least ten years and 
subsidies would be paid in accordance with the 
terms of the bill for at least a similar length of 
time. 

It is stipulated that “the Board shall not be 
required to enter into any contract” unless “in 
the judgment of the board, the person desiring 
to enter into such contract” shall have “ability, 
experience, resources and character” satisfactory 
to the board. 

In addition to this interesting proposal it is 
provided that whenever the Shipping Board feels 
that “in its judgment” it is desirable and neces- 
sary the board may “increase the amount of com- 
pensation” to be paid in subsidy up to “twice the 
amount of compensation provided herein.” On 
the other hand, where the board “should deter- 
mine that the amount of compensation prescribed 
herein is. excessive” it “may reduce the amount 
prescribed herein.” And there is no limit pre- 
scribed as to how far the board may reduce. 

It would seem that under the provisions of 
this bill the Shipping Board becomes a part of 
the tax-levying machinery of the country. It 
would acquire naval and military authority; it 
would invade the executive, legislative and judicial 
functions of the government; it would become 
the map and route-making institutions of the 
government; it would supersede in certain direc- 
tions the immigration authorities and would in 
addition become the largest fiscal institution of 
the government and would be subject to less 
control and authority than any other existing 
agency. 

—————_@______ 
BIG TELEPHONE PROFITS. 

Last year’s profits of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company were $54,002,703, accord- 
ing to a report just issued by the company. 


WANT TO LOSE HIM.. 

Dayton, Ohio, has entered prominently into 
the history of this country. The flood of 1913, 
the Wright brothers and the aeroplane, the inven- 
tion of the cash register and even John Kirby, Jr., 
and the Manufacturers’ Association have done 
their part in keeping that town in the public eye. 

Now the natives have something they want to 
get rid of with as little notoriety as possible to 
the city. 

The United Brethren Church has its publishing 
house in Dayton, a man named Rev. Funk being 
in charge. Funk, it seems, has more authority 
than the church itself, and is runnnig things to 
suit himself, 

The agent of the church absolutely refused to 
co-operate in the move which meant eight more 
years added to the life of each employee. In tak- 
ing this inhumane position he stands alone, as 
every other printing office in Dayton gladly co- 
operated with the printing trades. 

The reason for all this is that Funk landed in 
Dayton 23 years ago and immediately associated 
himself with John Kirby, Jr., in the formation of 
the National Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Employers’ Association. During all these years 
he has made the United Brethren Church, 
through the publishing house, pay dues into these 
labor-oppressing organizations. 

When it became evident the employees intended 
to strike on January 3 unless the United Brethren 
Church proved as humane as the secular employ- 
ers, Funk contracted with a “detective” agency, 
and when the men went out he had a motley array 
of professional strikebreakers hidden in the cellar. 
These were trotted out when the strike occurred. 

Here is the caliber of workmen who are now 
getting out the literature for the United Brethren 
Church: 

Three or four scabs, several professional and 
garden variety of strikebreakers, one bootlegger 
—or rather a forger of revenue stamps to be used 
on bootleg whiskey—one thug or slugger, and the 
usual ragbag and bobtail. 

———— 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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A NATION’S GRATITUDE. 
By Charles M. Kelley. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
March 10, 1922, 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 
Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Credentials—From Boilermakers No. 6—J. T. 


Duggan, Pat O’Halloran, Frank Grant, Thomas 
Sheehan, Jerry Hannigan. Delegates seated. 
Communications—Filed—From the Committee 


for the pageant and ball in aid of the Boys’ Wel- 
fare Society. From Post Office Clerks, thanking 
the Secretary for attending their reception to 
Postmaster Powers. From Boilermakers’ Union, 
with reference to communications sent by Syl- 
vester M. O'Sullivan. From Delegate S. M. 
O'Sullivan, with reference to his withdrawal from 
Boilermakers’ Union. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Shoe 
Clerks’ Union, with reference to the Fillmore 
Street Booterie and Mission Booterie. From 
Grocery Clerks’ Union, relative to the unionizing 
of the Lincoln and Washington Markets. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From International 
Union of Timber Workers, urging all workers to 
stay away from Klamath Falls, Ore., and other 
places in that State. Report of Trustees. 

Report of Executive Committee—Committee 
recommended, regarding the Salvation Army mat- 
ter, that the Secretary and President Hollis co- 
operate with Secretary McLean of the District 
Council of Carpenters for the purpose of seeking 
to have the matter adjusted. In the matter of the 
wage scale of the Hospital Stewards and Nurses, 
committee recommended indorsement and _ that 
the Council appoint a committee to communicate 
with the Board of Health, preparatory to getting 
the new scale incorporated into the budget. Re- 
port concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Culinary Workers—Teck’s 
Restaurant is practically straightened out; Chris’s 
on Market street and Milligan’s are 
Cracker Bakers—Requested delegates to distrib- 
ute cards announcing the fair shops; National 
Biscuit Company still unfair. 

Special Order of Business—Moved to indorse 
the Peninsular Development project as explained 
by H. Mason and Supervisor Welch, and that a 
committee of five be appointed to co-operate with 
other organizations to carry the plan through to 
a successful conclusion; carried. 

The Chair introduced Mr. Marriott, who ad- 
dressed the Council on the Boy Scout movement, 
and appealed to the un’ons for their aid in the 
present drive. 

Moved to instruct the Law and Legislative 
Committee to investigate and report on the 
United Railroad purchase; carried. 

Moved to notify our representatives in Con- 
gress to oppose the four power treaty. Amend- 
ment, moved to lay on the table; amendment car- 
ried. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Owing to a 
request of Delegate Bowns to enable him to have 
his witnesses appear before the committee, your 
Law and Legislative Committee did not meet 
during the past week, but will meet Thursday 
evening, March 16th, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the complaint of Delegate Bowns regard- 
ing the interment of the dead by the City and 
County of San Francisco. 

Receipts—$410.49. Expenses—$1625.49. 

Council adjourned at 9:55 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label, card and button. Pat- 
ronize the Municipal Railway whenever possible. 
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When trade unionists demand the union label 

they help put other trade unionists to work 


unfair, - 


It would be interesting to know what thoughts 
came to a small group of crippled soldiers who 
were in the House galleries when President 
Harding made his fervid appeal for a subsidy of 
millions of dollars to American ship owners. 

These veterans who contributed their limbs 
and many years of their lives to the seemingly 
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Winter Garden’ 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STREETS 


Family Dance Pavilion 


SELECT SOCIAL 


thankless task of making the world safe for 
democracy hobble daily up into the Congressional 
galleries, where they take note of what is said 
and done in reference to their adjusted compensa- 
tion appeals. 

They are “lobbyists” for four million other for- 
mer service men. They have no slush funds to 
lavish where such funds usually do the most 
good. They employ no eloquent advocates to 
plead their cause. They have only stumps of 
legs and arms, ghastly scars and broken bodies to 
speak for them. Eloquent as are these appeals for 
justice, these mangled soldiers find themselves 
caught in a welter of most disgusting politics and 
made the football of scheming politicians who are 
carefully balancing what should be a simple and | 
spontaneous act of decency against its possible 
influence upon their personal fortunes. 

The faces of these boys were a study as they 
listened to the President’s demand for a bonus 
for profiteering and piratical shipowners. It was 
possible almost to tell of what they were think- 
ing. 

Some of them recalled that only a few months 
ago the President walked down to the Capitol | 
and called together in private conference a few | 
of his former cronies and warned them that the 
condition of the nation’s finances would not per- | 
mit the granting of a soldier bonus. 

All of them remembered that just a few days 
before the President again conferred with law- 
makers and told them that if a bonus were given, 
it must be attached to the most odious form of | 
taxation that can be devised. Not one of them 
could have been deceived as to the President’s 
real purpose. In forcing Congress to adopt a 
tax scheme that would take food from the stom- 
achs of millions of people and push over other 
millions who are crowding the borderline of pov- 
erty, Mr, Harding was attempting in another way | 
what he accomplished last year, 

But when Mr. Harding wanted millions for 
shipowners, he did not slip in the back door of 
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$ 71,851,299.62 
68,201,299.62 
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the Capitol and hold secret parley with the Sen- 
ate oligarchy. Bold and unafraid, he looked the 
world straight in the eyes and told it that it must 
do thus and so. He was then the real Harding. 
He was the agent of the large business combina- 
tions that financed his campaign. He was serv- 
ing those who claim him as their own and ex- 
clusive President. 

It must have struck those crippled soldiers as 
most unusual that this great and rich nation can, 
when it wills, rake up any number of millions 
for big monopolies when it so readily pleads pov- 
erty when any of its humbler citizens are asking 
consideration. 

Being human, they naturally contrasted the 
services of the shipowners during the war with 
that of the soldiers who offered up their lives, 
and also the respective rewards that are being 
given by their government. 

When these boys were being shot to pieces the 
shipowners were holding high revel at home. 
They were stealing billions of dollars from their 
government. Four billion dollars were contrib- 
uted by bond buyers to the building of ships, and 
not a ship had been completed when the armistice 
was completed. 

The Piezs, the Schwabs, the Hurleys and many 
others were pouring money like water into the 
grasping hands of as bloodless a lot of free- 
booters as ever fastened themselves upon a supine 
nation. 

After the war, when the soldiers came home 
and were turned into the streets without jobs or 
money, the shipping pirates continued to ply their 
craft. They took every loose dollar in sight. 
They robbed Uncle Sam clean to the bones. 

When no more money was to be had, or it 
became a trifle difficult to get it, these vultures 
conceived the idea of taking over the ships that 
the people’s money built. They are about to get 
them—every bit of property represented by that 
four billion outlay. And they are getfing all 
these ships and supplies for a mere fraction of 
what they are worth. The government is turning 
over to them for $200,000,000 vessels that cost 15 
times that sum to build. : 

As a reward for this betrayal of their nation, 
for this high-handed looting of the public treas- 
ury, these ship crooks are to get additional mil- 
lions as a bonus. President Harding has asked 
for it, and he put back of his appeal every argu- 
ment that he could advance. 

The soldiers, what do 
And more promises. 


they get? Promises. 
A great deal of abuse and 
misrepresentation. Eventually they will get some 
attention, but not as the gracious act of a grateful 
nation. Their bonus will be thrown at them as a 
bone is tossed to a dog. It will not come to them 
as a good-will offering, but something to appease 
their resentment for too long neglect. 

The Harding administration is just closing its 
first year. During that period it has given a 
bonus of hundreds of millions to the railroads. 
It has helped innumerable business men through 


its war finance corporation. 


It has always turned 
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a willing ear to the appeals of privilege and 
monopoly. 

But when the farmers asked help they got a 
tract. When the workers asked for the right to ° 
labor, they got abuse. When the soldiers demand 
justice, they get dirty politics and the sort of 
charity that goes to a panhandler. 

Verily, this administration has literally fol- 
lowed the Biblical injunction that “To those that 
have shall be given, and to those who have not 
shall be taken away that which they have.” 

To those who stole millions, the government 
gives more millions. 

For those who simply fought and bled for the 
nation, it has only despite and double-dealing. 

It is disquieting to be compelled to believe that 
those Americans who loyally served their nation 
in its hour of distress are shut out from all con- 
sideration by its government, while those who 
looted and robbed are petted and pampered and 
given generous subsidies and permitted to sit 
in high place and dictate the policies under which 
the people must live. 

But that is what has happened during this last 
year. 

The railroads, who skulked and endeavored to 
defeat the war plans of the government, have 
been taken to the President’s bosom and treated 
as though they were returned prodigals. 

The thieving shipping outfit, having stolen 
everything that was loose, is to be admitted to 
the treasury by the front door and there per- 
mitted to further gorge itself at public cost. 

And the crippled soldiers, sitting in the gal- 
leries of Congress, were witnesses to part of this 
disgraceful betrayal. 

They heard the President, who told them that 
they should be satisfied with the honor of the 
service they gave, rise to his full height and plead 
for crooks and grafters who would today be in 
the penitentiary if justice had not been toppled 
from her throne. 


> 
SEAL SALE SUCCESSFUL. 


Reports from the California Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, issued at their headquarters, show that 
the fourteenth annual seal sale, conducted last 
December, has reached $185,000. This is a re- 
markable showing in view of the financial de- 
pression and is only a very little below the 1920 
sale, which was considered a phenomenal sale. 

“None of the work of the summer camps, 
clinics, preventoria, help for patients, educational 
work nor the nutrition program will suffer,’ said 
Edythe Tate-Thompson today. “Not only has 
the financial support been most gratifying but the 
interest in nearly every locality in the state makes 
us feel that control of tuberculosis in this state 
is in sight. The death rate dropping as it has 
from 189 per hundred thousand to 155 in five 
years is the proof that the program in this state 
is making itself felt.” 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 

The State of California will soon make appoint- 
ment of a mechanical engineer for the Depart- 
ment of Institutions, who will have charge of the 
engineering work in the thirteen institutions of 
the State. The position carries an entrance sal- 
ary of $275 a month, with prospects of an increase 
of $350 a month. Appointment will be made from 
a list to be secured by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion at Sacramento, from which commission full 
particulars may be obtained on application. 
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INJUNCTIONS. 
Whence—Why—What For! 

The sixth of a remarkable series of articles 
analyzing the writ of injunction as used in in- 
dustrial disputes, written by the Editor of the 
International Moulders’ Journal. 

By John P. Frey. 

Our courts of equity never did depend upon 
English authorities for precedents to justify them 
in the issuing of labor injunctions. How then 
did they beget these precedents or acquire the 
authority? 

The question is a natural one, and the answer 
illustrative of the policy of our American courts. 
As they did not find precedents in the British 
courts, or those of any other civilized country, 
they made them, like Topsy, “they just grew up.” 
As the Constitution and the law gave them no 
authority, they boldly assumed it. This is what 
every official, judicial or quasi-judicial function- 
ary, has done when usurping power which has 
no basis for it either in the Constitution or in the 
law. 

The condition thus created by the decrees of 
our equity courts in connection with industrial 
disputes has given rise to the growing resentment 
against government by injunction. While this 
term is expressive and comprehensive, we prefer 
to apply another which is as comprehensive and 
perhaps more truly descriptive—‘government by 
judicial conscience.” The equity judge not being 
governed by common or statutory law but being 
guided wholly by his “conscience,” issues orders 
which are binding upon all who come within its 
notice, disobedience of these edicts being punish- 
able by contempt of court, which deprives the 
accused of a trial by jury, and leaves the judge’s 
“conscience” free to act as the legislator, prose- 
cutor, judge and jury, free to pass upon the facts 
and determine the punishment. 

The equity courts are governed by private and 
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| uncontrolled discretion, 


private because the 
judge’s “conscience” is his guide, and uncon- 
trolled discretion because the power, authority 
and limitations of the equity court, it is claimed, 
have not been defined by the Constitution, or the 
statutory and common law, though many of the 
nation’s ablest lawyers contend strenuously the 
very contrary. 

Lord Camden, one of England’s greatest think- 
ers and legal authorities, said in connection with 
this: 

“The discretion of a judge is the law of tyrants; 
it is always unknown; it is different in different 
men; it is casual and depends upon constitution, 
temper and passion. In the best it is ofttimes 
caprice; in the worst it is every vice, folly and 
passion to which human nature is liable.” 

The truth of Lord Camden’s opinion grows 
upon us as we examine what American courts of 
equity have done when guided by their “con- 
science” and acting with uncontrolled discretion. 
First Injunction by State Court Issued in 1888. 

The first injunction issued in America was by 
a Massachusetts court in the case of Sherry vs. 
Perkins, in 1888. The court restrained the strik- 
ers from “the act of displaying banners with 
devices as a means of threats and intimidation to 
prevent persons from entering into, or continu- 
ing in the employment of the plaintiffs.” In is- 
suing this injunction, Judge Allen quoted the 
Springhead Spinning Company vs. Riley, which, 
fourteen years previously, had been set aside by 
the Lord Chancellor of England upon the ground 
that an equity court could not act, and had no 
jurisdiction in such cases. 

But a precedent had been established for state 
courts to follow, just as a precedent had been 
established for federal courts in the cases re- 
ferred to in a previous article. 

The opening had been widened for the further 
exercise of judicial “conscience,” and as the years 
have passed, trade unionists have been enjoined 
among many other acts from in any way men- 
tioning the fact that a strike existed; from strik- 
ing or continuing to remain on strike; from in 
any way publicly discussing a specific industrial 
dispute; from paying strike benefits; from en- 
deavoring to organize the unorganized; from ap- 
plying the discipline of the laws which the mem- 
bers themselves had made; from resisting the 
employer’s effort to destroy the union through 
the introduction of non-union men in the plant. 
the discharge of members’ of the union, or com- 
pelling all of the employees to sign contracts 
specifying that they should withdraw from the 
union and become a member of no union while in 
the firm’s employ. 

Courts Have Restrained Almost Every Normal 
Activity. 

In fact. practically everything which trade 
unionists have done to protect their organizations 
from being destroyed by employers, or in con- 
nection with an industrial dispute resulting in a 
strike has been restrained by some courts of 
equity. 
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These decrees emanating from the judicial 
“conscience” have met with vigorous opposition 
on the part of some of the country’s greatest 
state and federal judges, who have pointed out 
the unjust, the unconstitutional and the un-Ameri- 
can character of the restraining orders. 

The American precedents which courts of equity 
use to justify their injunctions are opposed by a 
large volume of American decisions which vigor- 
ously condemn the precedents which are cited by 
the injunction-granting judge. The precedents 
which have accumulated are so numerous and so 
contradictory and conflicting, that the equity 
court today can find an ample number of de- 
cisions which assist the judge in deciding that he 
should or should not grant the injunction which 
has been asked for. 

This condition is aptly described by Judge 
Andrews in the case of Foster vs. Retail Clerks, 
New York, 1902. 

“There will be no advantage,” he said, “in 
quoting and citing the English cases, or the cases 
in the neighboring states. Every variety of views 
and doctrine can be found. Authority is abund- 
ant for almost every proposition.” 

Judge Andrews stated the case simply and 
briefly and in it announced what every lawyer, 
judge and student knows to be the fact, that the 
precedents for and against the issuing of an in- 
junction restraining certain acts by trade union- 
ists are such that the attorneys for both sides can 
present an almost limitless number to support 
their contention that an injunction should or 
should not be issued, 

One judge’s “conscience” will not permit him 
to issue an injunction as requested by the em- 
ployer because of his conviction that to do so 
would abrogate the wage earner’s constitutional 
rights; that it would inflict a grave injustice; that 
it would permit his court to be used by the em- 
ployer as an additional and weighty club with 
which to beat down labor. 

Another equity judge becomes a partisan of 
the employers, and his “conscience” permits him 
to shackle labor’s hands during an industrial dis- 
pute. Heé issues his restraining orders, command- 
ing the wage earners to refrain from doing cer- 
tain acts, and carry out certain policies for their 
self-preservation which the employers have an 
unquestioned right to do and which they enjoy 
without legal or judicial interference. 

How the “Conscience” Has Worked in Some 

Cases. 

Let us examine the equity “conscience” as it 
has been expressed in the Vermont case of State 
vs. Stewart: 

“The exposure of a legitimate business to the 
control of an association that can order away its 
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employees and frighten away others that it may 
seek to employ, and thus be compelled to cease 
the further prosecution of its work, is a condition 
of things utterly at war with every principle of 
justice and with every safeguard of protection 
that citizens of our system of government are 
entitled to enjoy. The tendency of such intimi- 
dation is to establish over labor and over all 
industry a control that is unknown to law and 
that is exercised by a secret association of con- 
spirators, actuated solely by personal considera- 
tion and whose plans carried into execution 
usually result in violence and destruction of prop- 
erty.” 

In the Massachusetts case of Sherry vs. Per- 
kins, the court said: 

“The wrong is not, as argued by the defendant’s 
counsel, a libel upon the plaintiff's business. It 
is not found that the inscriptions upon the banner 
were false, nor do they appear to have been in 
disparagement to the plaintiff’s business, The 
scheme in pursuance of which the banners were 
displayed or maintained was to injure the plain- 
tiff’s business, not by defaming it to the public, 
but by intimidating workmen so as to deter them 
from keeping or making engagements with the 
plaintiff. The banner was a standing menace to 
all who were, or wished to be in the employment 
of the plaintiff to deter them from entering plain- 
tiff’s premises. Maintaining it was a continuous 
unlawful act, injurious to the plaintiff’s business 
and property, and was a nuisance such as a Court 
of Equity will grant relief against.” 

The extent of jurisdiction of an equity court in 
industrial disputes has, however, been challenged 
by a number of most able federal judges. In con- 
trast with these two cases there are many vigor- 
ous dissenting opinions; what follows is one of 
these. 

In his dissenting opinion in the case of Hopkins 
vs. Oxley Stave Company, United States Circuit 
Court, 1897, Judge Caldwell said: 

“Labor is not the ward of chancery. A court 
of chancery has no more authority to interfere 
with labor organizations in the conduct of their 
business than it has to interfere with the business 
of corporations and trusts and of combinations 
of capital in the conduct of their business and 
in case of a strike or boycott, as long as each side 
is orderly and peaceful, they must be permitted 
to terminate their struggle in their own way with- 
out extending to one party the advantitious aid 
of an injunction.” 

In future articles there will be reproduced a 
number of searching criticisms and condemna- 
tions of the injunctions issued by equity courts, 
which are contained in the decisions and Opinions 
of a number of the country’s greatest jurists, 

———_@g_____ 
TO OPPOSE MEASURE, 

A discussion of the so-called “Equal Rights” 
amendment to the United States Constitution will 
be held before the San Francisco Center next Fri- 
day afternoon, March 24, when the subject will 
be discussed pro and con. Mrs, Tina Fosen of 
the Grocery Clerks’ Union, will be the principal 
opponent of the measure, It is her contention 
that such an amendment would result in great in- 
justice, particularly to women in industry, as 
well as to widowed mothers who are now receiv- 
ing pensions in many states of the Union. The 
effect of the amendment would be to wipe out all 
legislation that does not apply equally to men 
and women. 

————— 
NEW WORKING RULES. 

A new code of working rules and longer hours 
for railroad telegraphers and telephone operators 
has been announced by the Railroad Labor Board. 
Hereafter straight time will be allowed after nine 
hours, instead of eight, as formerly. “Split tricks” 
of eight hours over a period of twelve hours will 
be permitted. 
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SOLDIERS’ BONUS AND TAXATION. 
By Tom Avon. 

Congress and Senate appear to be at sea over 
the adoption of a soldiers’ bonus and a plan of 
raising the revenue to meet this obligation. 

They know our people are suffering heavy 
taxes and object to further burdens in this re- 
spect. 

A bill, known as H. R, 9691, introduced in Con- 
gress December 22, by Hon. John Phillip Hill, of 
Maryland, provides a method of raising funds 
to pay the bonus and to which no objections will 
be raised by those paying the tax. 

The bill introduced by Congressman Hill, if 
adopted, will create federal local option districts 
in each congressional district, and the question 
of allowing beer containing not more than 4 per 
cent of alcohol and light wines containing not 
more than 12 per cent of alcohol shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters of each of such federal local 
option districts at the November, 1922, election, 
and by their vote it shall be decided whether or 
not there shall be manufactured, sold, or trans- 
ported in such district beer or wine, as hereinafter 
defined. 

“That the word ‘wine’ means any alcoholic 
beverage obtained by the fermentation of the 
natural sugar contents of fruits (grapes, apples, 
and so forth) or other agricultural products con- 
taining sugar (honey, milk, and so forth) con- 
taining not more than 12 per centum of alcohol 
by volume. The word ‘beer’ means any bever- 
age obtained by the alcoholic fermentation of an 
infusion or decoction of barley malt and hops 
in drinkable water containing not more than 4 
per centum of alcohol by volume. 

“That if in any such federal local option dis- 
trict the majority of said electors shall vote ‘for 
beer,’ or ‘for wine,’ or for both, thereafter in such 
federal local option district, such beer or wine is 
hereby defined not to be an intoxicating liquor, 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of which 
in said district is prohibited by the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, but that thereafter said beer or wine, or 
both, may be manufactured, sold, or transported 
for sale in original packages for consumption in 
homes and places other than the place of sale.” 

“That there shall be levied, assessed and col- 
lected on all beer so manufactured a tax of 20 
cents per gallon, and on all wine so manufactured 
a tax of 40 cents per gallon, all moneys so col- 
lected to be used solely for the payment of ad- 
justed compensation for veterans of the World 
War.” 

It seems that the majority of our people favor 
paying a soldiers’ bonus. 

Undoubtedly an overwhelming majority of our 
People will vote in favor of allowing beer and 
light wines to be manufactured and sold—with- 
out saloons—as provided by the Hill bill, or a 
similar bill having this object in view. At the 
very least, we should have an opportunity of vot- 
ing on such an important matter affecting all of 
our people, 

Lincoln once declared, “If you want that sort 
of a thing, that’s the sort of a thing you want.” 

We are entitled to and should have a vote on 
this subject. 

——— oe 


TO ADDRESS VETERANS. 

A demonstration in favor of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Bill now pending before the House of 
Representatives is to be held in Sacramento on 
Saturday evening, March 18th, by the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled Vet- 
erans and kindred ofganizations. The committee 


in charge of arrangements for the affair have in- 
vited Judge A. E. Graupner of the Industrial 
Accident Commission and James W. Mullen, 
editor of the Labor Clarion, to be the principal 
speakers of the occasion. The speakers will leave 
San Francisco for 
morning. 


Sacramento on Saturday 
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BERRY IS RE-ELECTED. 

Official canvass of the referendum vote shows 
that George L. Berry has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union. He received an electoral vote 
of 298% over D. J. Farrell, who received 117% 
votes. The incumbent vice-presidents—John M. 
Brophy, W. H. McHugh and S. B. Marks— were 
re-elected by the same general ratios. Secretary- 
Treasurer Joseph C. Orr received 301% electoral 
votes over A. B. Kreitler, who received 114y¥4 
votes. 

The referendum approved a per capita tax in- 
crease and increased the death benefits. The 5 
per cent assessment is to be continued until May 
1 next. ———@—____ 

IMMIGRATION SHIFTS. 

Because of the 3 per cent immigration law, 
quotas for southern and southwestern European 
immigration are virtually exhausted, according to 
Commissioner General Husband of the Immigra- 
tion Bureau. 

The commissioner finds that the new immigra- 
tion law has turned the tide from southern to 
northern and western Europe, restoring condi- 
tions that existed following the Civil War and 
up to the panic of 1893, after which the heavy 
immigration from Italy, Hungary, the Balkans 
and Russia began. 

Today, except from’ Russia, which can still 
supply 17,351 immigrants, the migration from 
southern and eastern Europe has been cut off. 
During the last thirty years southern and eastern 
Europe supplied from 80 to 85 per cent of the 


immigration. 
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POST OFFICE CLERKS. 

The San Francisco Post Office Clerks’ Union 
has sent a letter of thanks to John A. O’Connell, 
secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
for his “splendid address” at the recent reception 
given by the union to Postmaster James Power. 

—_—_ &___—— 


MOTION TABLED. 

A motion to go on record as opposed to the 
four-power peace treaties was tabled by the La- 
bor Council at its last meeting. Selig Schulberg 
of the Waiters’ Union moved that the Council 
instruct its representatives in Congress to oppose 
the treaties. Delegate Welch from the same union 
made an amendment that the motion be tabled. 
The motion to table was carried. 

————-@o@____—_- 
BOILERMAKERS. 

Boilermakers’ Union No. 6 has elected the fol- 
lowing delegates to the San Francisco Labor 
Council: J. T. Duggan, Patrick O’Halloran, 
Thomas Sheehan, Frank Grant and Jerry Han- 
nigan, 

Sylvester M. O’Sullivan has withdrawn his 
membership from the Boile makers’ Union, which 
he formerly represented as 1 delegate to the La- 
bor Council. 

——__—_@- 


COOPERS REMINDED. 

Boston on the East, San Francisco on the 
West, have entered a contest to see which can 
hold off the longest from sending in a report for 
the Journal. Or are they sore about something 
that we know nothing about? And International 
President A. C. Hughes, in Boston; First Vice- 
President Joe Cresse, in San Francisco. The re- 
porters in these two places sure must be hard 
boiled when our two top sargeants can’t make 
them walk the plank.—Coopers’ Journal. 
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ELEVATOR OPERATORS. 

A special meeting of the Elevator Operators 
and Starters’ Union was held-in Federation Hall 
of the Labor Temple Tuesday night, and the new 
from the Building Employees’ 
International Union presented by John A. O’Con- 
nell, secretary of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, who presided at the meeting and called for 
an election of 


charter Service 


officers. 
oe 
BARBERS FIGHT AMERICAN PLAN. 

A first-class union barber shop was opened at 
64 Turk street, Wednesday, March 15, by Grover 
Duke, a member of the Journeymen 
Union No. 148. He will employ six journeymen 
barbers, who were discharged from shops in that 
vicinity for refusing to work in shops run under 
the so-called American Plan. 

S 
STATE NEEDS CLERKS. 

Vacancies in clerkships in the State service 
are constantly occurring and with increasing ac- 
tivities new positions are being established. These 
positions pay salaries ranging from $80 to $130 
for junior clerks, to $140 to $200 for senior clerks. 
Appointments are made from lists furnished by 
the State Civil Service Commission. The posi- 
tions are open in Sacramento, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, but the principal need is in Sacra- 
mento, Aside from the salary, State positions 
offer other inducements; among them, fifteen 
working days’ vacation with pay each year, va- 
cation on all holidays, and the Saturday half holi- 
day. Lists of available employees are about to 
be compiled. The Civil Service Commission, 
Forum Building, Sacramento, will furnish detailed 
information to all who apply. 

> 
More liberty begets desire for more. 
The hunger still increases with the store. 
—Dryden. 
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RENEW AGREEMENT. 

At Akron, Ohio, stereotypers and newspaper 
managers have extended their old agreement for 
one year. 

a eS 
LABOR COUNCIL. 

The Labor Council has indorsed the plan for 
the development of the San Francisco-San Mateo 
peninsula and has appointed a committee of five 
to represent the Council in the organization being 
formed to carry out the proposed plan. This 
action was taken last Friday night after the plan 
had been explained in detail by Supervisor Rich- 
ard J. Welch and H. A. Mason of the City Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The Labor Council was addressed also by Wil- 
liam F. Quesse, president of the Building Service 
Employees’ International Union, who is here 
from Chicago, and by Frank O’Marritt,, repre- 
senting the Boy Scouts of America. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill, now before Congress, 
will be considered by the law and legislative com- 
mittee of the Council. The committee has before 
it two resolutions opposing the Ship Subsidy Bill. 
One is from the Bay Cities Metal Trades Coun- 
cil and the other from the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific. The American Federation of Labor has 
gone on record as opposed to the measure. 

—_——- &—_____. 


AFTER CONVENTION. 

San Francisco invites the convention of the 
}rotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
to be held in 1925. All lodges in the Bay district 
have indorsed the plan of entertaining the 1925 
convention and are behind the movement 100 per 
cent. 

san Francisco, with her magnificent hotel ac- 
commodations, splendid theatres, her parks and 
ocean drives, art galleries and museums, not to 
mention her accessibility to the National Parks, 
such as Yosemite, General Grant, Sequoia and 
the Sierra Nevadas, Lake Tahoe and the world- 
renowned Big Trees, is the Convention City with 
which none other can be compared. 

There is widespread sentiment that the 1925 
convention of our Brotherhood is to come to the 
Pacific Coast, and this being true, one can readily 
appreciate that San [Francisco is the logical city 
in which to hold it. First, we must consider the 
welfare of the Brotherhood, and San Francisco 
being the most centrally located city on this Coast, 
the mileage cost will be minimized; second, San 
Francisco holds the key to the scenic wonders 
of the West; third, she has a climate that is in- 
comparable; fourth, her means of entertainment 
of such very desirable guests are unlimited; fifth, 
and most important of all, in and about San 
Francisco are located the greatest bodies of rail- 
road and express workers whose interest in the 
Brotherhood will be vastly stimulated by the con- 
vention. 
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